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THE REPOSITORY. 


TEE DUKE OF ROTHESAY. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH 

Q! restless as the ceaseless, troubled flow 
Of rushing waters o’er their rocky bed, 

Runs in dark strength the stream of human wo, 
Till dried by death the fount that being fed. 
The last rays of the sun had long ceased to 

gleam through the Gothic windows of the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Andrews, and the moon 
was flinging a softer glory over vale and hill: 
yet the bells still rung forth a merry peal; and 
the roads and avenues leading to the town were 
thronged with eager and expectant faces. 

The inhabitants of St. Andrews had come 
forth to welcome the arrival of the Duke of 
Rothesay, who bad been appointed to take pos- 
session of the castle that evening. The hour 
announced for his appearance passed away, and 
the crowd manifested their disappointment in 
sullen and discontented murmurs, flinging down 
the wreaths of flowers they had gathered fresh 
that morning to strew in his path; and, leaving 
them to wither in the dust, the frail emblems of 
human hope, returned with dejected lvoks to 
their respective dwellings. 

‘The crowd disperses, Margaret! the duke 
will not be here to-night. and we must give up 
all hope of seeing the pageant,’ said Mary 
Greame, the widowed daughter of John Sel- 
kirk, the governor of the castle, to her old nurse, 
who was pacing the leads with the infant son of 
her young mistress in her arms. ‘I trow, my 
lady, that it will be a different spectacle from 
the one you expect to see—you look for gallant 
knights and prancing steeds, and all the bau- 
bles that wait on royalty. You came forth to 
meet a prince, and you will behold a reed sha 
ken by the wind.’ 

‘You speak in riddles to-night, Margaret,’ 
returned the lovely woman, drawing nearer to 
her gray-haired nionitress. 

‘I tell you, lady, that ere long you will weep 
and lament; but those of your own kindred will 
rejoice.’ 

‘Is it the death of my sweet boy you point at, 
Margaret? [trow his iron-hearted grand-sire 
would give you somewhat for such an instance 
of second sight.’ 

‘I tell you, lovely Mary, that there’s a voice 
of wailingin my ears: It mingles with the ga 
peals of those joyous bells, and speaks in hol- 
low tones of wo and death.’ 

As the old sybil ceased speaking, the tramp- 
ling of horsessounded on the pavement beneath; 
and Mary, starting from the unpleasant reflec- 
tions to which these words had given rise, has- 
tened to a post from whence she could observe 
what was passing below 








| The moon, which was at the tull, bad getned 
} some height in the heavens; and she could plain- 
| ly distinguish the barsh, stern features of her 
| father, as, mounted on his stout roan war-char- 
ger, he rode foremost of a band of troopers who 
were crossing the draw-bridge in a regular 
phalanx, as if to guard some one who occupied 
their centre. 

‘This cannot be the duke, Margaret, who is 
conducted hither with such seeresy,; and whose 


trump nor discharge of fire-arms!’ 
‘Hush, my lady, there are strange tidings 
abroad to-night: Observe all, but say naught. 
The troop had gained the centre of the court; 
and on Selkirk’s commanding them to halt, the 
band fell back,and exposed to the gaze of the 


guarded with 
lance. 

No gallant knight met her inquiring glance. 
She beheld a man meanly attired, in a soiled 
and tattered riding cloak, and mounted ona 
sorry palfrey, that seemed hardly equal to sus- 
tain the athletic form of its rider. 

‘It is the prince!’ said Margaret, fixing her 
hollow eyes with intense interest ou the group 
beneath. 

‘Surely, you do not mean that stranger in the 
mean apparel, Margaret! He looks more like 
a war-worn soldier of fortune, than a gallant 
duke.’ 

‘See, he dismounts, my lady; and kis step is 
that of a king, firm and majestic.’ 

‘Jesu Maria!’ exclaimed Mary Greame, fold 
ing her hands together. ‘Why is ke herein such 
a guise, and thus attended?” 

‘His enemirs have prevailed. He is your 
father’s prisoner,’ returned the cld woman; but 
ere Mary could reply, she placed her finger 
cautiously on her lip. ‘Hush! we are overheard. 
I hear your brother's voice—he is demanding 
your presence in the hall, to give the necessary 
order for the entertainment of your father and 
his troop.’ 

Mary Greame hastily obeyed the summons; 
but as she entered the hall of the castle, she 
heard Selkirk in fierce altercation with his no 
ble prisoner, who was pacing its precincts in 
great agitation; the cloak that had concealed 
the fine proportion of his noble figure was 
thrown aside, together with the hunting cap 
that had shaded his features. Jlis countenance 
was flushed with a feverish and impatient glow; 
but an expression of sorrow, almost amounting 
to despair, was mingled with the defiance that 
flashed from his keen hazel eyes, as his glance, 
from time to time, fell on the sordid governor, 
who was standing by a large table in a morose 
and dogged attitude, his hand resting on a writ- 
ten paper, while, from beneath bis heavy, hall 


wn sword, and at the point of 


motions of his prisoner. 


advanced towards Selkirk, and striking his 
hand fiercely agaimst the table, said, in a stern 
and commanding voice—‘Produce your war- 
rant, John Selkirk! Show me by what authori- 
ty you dare to detain me as your prisoner.’ 

‘By that of the king,’ returned Selkirk, coldly 
pointing to his commission. 





approach is neither welcomed by sound of | 


astonished a individual whom they had | 


a a 


hasty gesture, and an incredulous air. but as he 
read on, bis countenance changed; and ange 
wave place to an expression of contemptuous 
pity. 

‘Poor, deluded old man. he said; ‘you have 
listened to the advice of evil counsellors, and 
thrown from you the only real friend you pos 
sessed, the bulwark of your crown, And you. 
false hearted Albany,’ he continued, pacing the 
hall with hurried steps, ‘who have pletied sv 
successfully with the traitor, William of Rossy, 
against my peace, may heaven requite you both 
for your nefarious deeds!’ 

Then turning to the governor. he said, in a 
calmer tone, ‘} submit to the king's warrant, 
and acknowledge myself his prisoner; but [ ex 
pect that no outward respect will be wanting 
towards the person of his sou.’ 

‘Such courtesies are not usually observed to 
) attainted traitor!’ muttered Selkirk, half 


at 


raising his heavy eyes to the face of his vietim; 


but they sunk before the blazing orbs of the in 

dignant prince; who, springing on the trembling 
governor, with one blow levelled bim at his fcet, 
while he exclaimed in a voice trembling with 
contending passions—*Ha! traitor, sayest thou’ 
Die, false loon, with that foul calumny sticking 
in thy throat!) Thank heaven, my arm ts still 
at liberty to give a wretch like thee, the base 
tool of an insolent rebel, his just deserts!’ 

‘Beware, my lord, how you provoke you: 
fate!’ said the younger Scikirk, stepping in be 
tween the enraged duke aud his father: ‘Your 
sentence is already passed, and this frantic vie 
lence will only hasten its fulfilment.’ 

‘The duke stayed his uplifted hand, and glan 
ced from father to son, with the air of one who 
was examining how far he might trust the evi- 
dence of bis own senses. As he surveyed the 
countensnces of his murderers, Lis own chang 
ed, and, perhaps, for the first time, a full con- 
viction of his danger seemed now to press upon 


| his mind; and folding his hands together, he 


exclaimed, ‘O Lord, thuu Last delivered meinto 
the hands of sinful men. [i ny own kindred 
have hardened their hearts against me, what 
mercy can T expect from these? 

As the unfortunate prince passed through the 
hall to the place of his coufinement, bis eyes fell 


| on the fairy figare of Mary Greame, who stood 


like a statue, near the doorway, a mute and 
terrified spectatress of the scene. It was but a 
transient glance of interest and curiosity, as if 
marvelling how a being so fair and gentle could 


| own any affinity with the ruthless men who 


closed eye-lids, he was narrowly watching the | 

| father; she saw him fall beneath 
As Mary approached, with timid, faltering 

steps, the scene of action, the prince suddenly | 


The duke took the scroll from the hand of | 
the governor, and proceeded to examine it with — 





surrounded him; yet it served to strengthen the 
resolution she had formed to save his life, even 
at the peri! of Ler own. 

Though still in the very bloom of youth, Ma 
ry had early held acguaintance with grief. She 
had united her destiny with a gallant and dis- 
tinguished otlicer, against ihe wishes of her 
the hand of 
her vindictive brother; she beheld the comely 
form of her first and ouly love trampled beneath 
the feet of his Inhumai murderers, and at the 
age of two and twenty, fuund herself a widow 
and desolate in her father’s house, with no mo- 
ther’s iu-tering hand to dry her tears, and with 
no fricnd to restore those withered hopes which 
had perished forever in the grave of ber bus- 
band. 

Little could be expected fiom the tenderoess 
of a parent who was a stranger to the feelings 


nm) 
‘ 


ids Zz 


if humanity, who, to gratify ‘the frst base pas 
sion of his breast, had. e agerly cide rtaken to be 
the executioner of his prinee; who, without one 
mental struggle, had coosented to become the 
instrument of destruction in the hands of trai- 
tors. 

Subjected to the harshest treatment from that 
father and brother, Mary Greaine bad bailed 
the arrival of the duke of Rothesay a stle 
as an event which would terminate ter sutler- 
ings; and she bad long determined to ask his 
presee tion for hersell and infant 

She now saw the hopes perish she had so 
fondly indulged; she heard. the unfortunate 
prince condenined to a death, at the bare men- 
tion of which humanity shudders; aud she re- 
solved by one bold effort to save herself and 
him. ‘Two days had rolled slowly over tbe royal 
captive; but time, in its flight, brought to bim 
no healing or its wings. Never had the rosy 
light of day pierced the depths of that dark pri- 
son house; the wretched men who had termina. 
ted their earthly career in its interminable 

sfoom, had there found also a grave, and the 
empty chain which hung sus} vended over the 
unhallowed spot was the sole memorial of their 
vat . 

The duke was seated on one of these unturt 
ed mounds, pondering over his perished hopes 
and bis present forlorn condition, recailing the 
many instances which he had known of the is 
stability of buman- grandeur; the feverish exci- 
tation of suspense at length yielded to the a 
nizing calls of huager,a sickening chill crept 
through his shuddering frame, and the appal 


. 


tth e ca 


ro 


—_———— ann 


ling conviction, that days must elapse before | 


exhausted nature conld terminate } 
pressed so mtensel 


to the 


his sufferings, 
yop his mind, that yielding 
weakness of the moment, 


he bent his | 


Law ith a aie sigh ; : “and aa aid can I expect | 


| + Water is not in my gift to bestow: 


head on his throbbing hands, and wept long | 


and bitterly. 

From this waste of feeling he sas roused hy 
what seemed the sound of approaching foot- 
steps. He started, and listened with an interest 


so intense, that it seemed to sharpen the fierce | 


calls of hunger. 
conjecture ; a light streamed through a narrow 
crevice in his dungeon-wall: and a female voice 
chanted, in soft, low accents, near him— 
There’s hope for those who sleep 
In the cold and silent grave, 
For those who smile, for those who weep, 
For the foenian and the slave. 
Vhere’s hope on the battle plain, 
*Mid the c n bf shock of foes ; 
On the dark ar bled main, 
When the wre in thunder blows. 


o 





} 
4 


He who dispenses hope toall, 


Withho'ds it not from thee; 
He breaks t e wo-wern captive’s thrill, 
And sets the prisoner free ! 


The voice ceased ;- and the duke, approach 


vor was he mistaken in his 


| 
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frow the hand of a delicate woman? Can you 
break these chains from my swoln limbs, open 
the iron portals of my dungeon, or close the 
grave which yawns at my feet? Leave me, 
therefore, fair girl! to die; nor give birth to 
l:opes you cannot realize, and which can only 
add bitterness to the pangs of death.’ 

‘Much is in my power,’ returned Mary quick- 
ly: “Though I cannot release you, without the 
aid of some of your followers, from this cen of 
iniquity, Lean, atleast, prolong the final fulfil- 
ment of your sentence; and in gaining even a 
stuall portion of time , much may be achieved 
‘The just God, in whose hand is the fate of prin- 
ces, 4 ay frustrate the stratagems of your en 
mies, and raise up sotwe friend to save aioms 

‘You are right? exclaimed the duke, gather- 
ing hope from her words: ‘Time may do all 
things for me. [t may convince the king of the 
strong delusion under which he has acted, and 
break the shaft in the bow of my enemies.’ 

As he ceased speaking, Mary advanced to- 
wards the aperture, and thrust. through some 
thin oaten cakes, which she afW@ Margaret had 
prepared for that purpose. ‘The prince receiv- 
ed them with the avidity of a starving man; 
butere he tasted the tempting’ food, he said, 
‘Lady! your goodness is of no avail; } perish 
with thirst!’ 

‘The crimson glow mounted even to the brow 
of the high-minded woman ; she turned trem- 
bling away, as in broken accents she replied, 
I can only 
offer you drink from the same fount that sup- 
plies my infant with life.’ 

‘You are a mother, then » returned the as- 
tonished dulce, deeply affected at this proof of | 
her loyalty. Say not that you are the wile of 
the sordid John Selkirk, or his infamous son.’ 

‘Alas! said Mary Greame, bursting into tears, 
‘my heart is desolate—my husband is in bis 
grave—that gallant chief, for whose untimely 





death even you, noble Rothesay , did net disdain 


’ 





to weep 
‘Generous woman! you are no stranger to me 
now,’ returned the duke, regarding her with 
the most tender interest. ‘It is the widow of my 
brave Fergus Greame, who would prolong my 
life at the peril of her own. 
restore me to my lawful rights, you may 
my gratitude, even to the half of my theune.’ 
‘Hash! hush! noble Rothesay! circumstan- 


ces can alone compel you to use these flatter- | 


ing words to one of my degree. Should you 
ever wear the crown of Scotland, all the reward 
Lask for my present services is your protection 
for my infant 

Before the prince could answer, the castle- 


son.’ 


he i ae uck two; and its heavy toll awaking the 
, dull echoes of those gloomy vaults, Mary start- 
| pr power her light, and instantly re- 
tired 


ing the crevice throggh which the light stream- | 
eds inst untty recognazed the delicate features 


tnd shght form of the young female he had seen 
in the ball on the first night of bis imprisonment. 
She stood ainid the gloom of the damp vaults, 
wrapped in a datk clook, holding a small silver 
lamp in her hand, which revealed the marble 
paleness of her faee, and shed a soft glory 
round the fair tresses which shaded it. 

‘Beautiful stranger!’ exclaimed the duke ina 
faltermg voiee,.*why risk your life to infuse 
hope: into the bfeast of a lost unhappy man? 

‘All is not lost, my lord,® returned Mary. 
stepping nearer, and speaking with energy, 
‘while one heart remains true to your cause, 
and is willing to aid vou? 


, 


the duke, 


‘My friends have forsaken me,’ said 


Weeks rolled on: and every night brought | 
the daughter of Selkirk to the prison of the 


duke, who hailed her approach with feelings of | 
that almost lightened the horvors of 


rapture, 
captivity. 
By the means of a trusty messenger, she in- 


formed a powerful nobleman of the prince's 
faction, of his royal master’s situation, and the | 


precarious tenure on which be held his Jife. 


Lord Maxwell returned a favorable answer, 


Should heaven | 
reclaim | 








for “ nocturnal visit: ‘To-morrow, and my 
prince, my hero, is free!’ Then, taking her 
babe from the cradle, she held him long and 
fondly to her breast, ‘and you, my cherub boy!’ 
she continued, passionately kissing him, ‘may 
rest in safety, nor fear the crue] threats of evil 
men.” ‘Then affectionately pressing the hand 
of her old nurse, she bade her pray for her suc 

cess and safe return. 

The old sybil shook her head—*My lady, in 
life we are in death, sayeth the priest. Go, and 
heaven speed you!’ 

The night-wind blew fresh and coldiy as Ma- 
ry Greame descended the steps that Jed to the 
dungeon. A sudden and unknown dread crept 
over her. She paused, and seemed doubtful 
whether to advance or retire; then, remember- 
ing that she was the messenger of glad tidings, 
she stilled her fears and sprung forward. She 
had not reached the bottom of the steps, ere an 
iron grasp detained her course. The light fell 
from her palsied hand ; but ere its last flash ex- 
pired, she bebeld the giant form of her brother 
rising like a dark shadow through the gloom 
No cry burst from her lips as she sunk shudder- 
ing at his feet; prayers for mercy to him she 
knew were vain; and she had died beneath his 
hand without a struggle, bad not the feelings of 
maternal love mastered the feelings of death, 
and in tones which thrilled even the savage 
heart of her murderer, she exedwmed— My 
child!—My child!—Alexander have mercy on 
my child!’ 

Just at the moment Mary Greame expired, 
the duke started from a troubled slumber. His 
heart was beating violently ; a cold damp stood 
upon his brow; and clasping his hands toge- 
ther, he exclaimed with fervor, “Thank God, it 
was but adream!’ He struggled with himself, 
but could not overcome the horrors that bad 
haunted his sleep. He rose from the ground 
and listened. <A death-like silence reigned 
around. ‘Mary!’ he exclaimed, in an impatient 
voice, ‘why do not you come, according to your 
promise? Where do you tarry » Sleep again 

closed his eyes—a soft light filled the dungeon, 
and the being he invoked again stood before 
| him—Ha! hecried, holding out his hand to- 
| wards her, ‘Maxwell has been true to his oath. 
| He bas burst the barsof my prison, and sent 
you, sweet messenger of mercy! to announce 
my freedom.’ A smile passed over the wan fea- 
tures of Mary Greame; an expression of ineffa- 
ble sweetness filled her eyes, and pointing up 
wards, the vision faded from his dream, as mist 
wreaths vanish at the glance of day. The ear! 
of Maxwell took possession of the fortress in the 
name of the king; but he whom they sought 
was no more: Heart broken, and disgusted 
with the ills of life, he had exchanged an earth 
ly diadem for,an eternal crown. 
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of eg eae has recently 


= Hue HS, 
Pe nn, qe from the usu: aL authoriti ies, and 
also many original manuscripts.” 
tabs ee. 

The Scottish Exiles.—A neat little volume 
with this title, purporting to .be a pure trans 
cript of Seott’s Lady of the Lake, has recently 
been published in this city, and for a week past 
| has been lying upon our table. It is the work 
of a lady. and argues well fur her literary taste 


and added the promise of a rescue on the fol- ee ae Ge aeeeeeten, a. le h 
| lowing morning. Elated with these tidings, pom Scaear acid = Pil HL = 
her joy almost surpassed the bounds of pru- we recommend it to attention —[ Pri. ftiLum, 
dence. — — 


‘Htow will he rejoice in this blessed intelli- 
gence! she exclaimed, as she equipped herself 








23Five complete sets of this rolume will be furs 
nished for $5, (post paid.) 
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SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 26, 1828. 


That amiable spirit of benevolence which i is 
one of the brightest traits in the female charac- 
ter, is now in full exercise in the Eastern states. 
Sympathy for the Greeks has aroused the ladies 
to a most earnest effort, and never were the 
heavenly charities exerted in a nobler cause. 
The fund raised in Boston alone amounts to 
about two thousand dollars; in Connecticut 
large sums of money have been raised, and the 
needle has been plied most vigilantly to provide 











clothing for the destitute. Dr. Howe, well | 


known for his unceasing exertions in behalf of 
the unfortunate people of Greece, is making a 
tour through the state of New-York, for the 
purpose of aiding the cause, and is said to have 
been very successful—meeting, wherever he 
goes, liberal hearts and open hands. 





Dr. Ilowe closes one of his forcible and pathe- 
tic appeals to the American people in behalf of the 
Greeks as follows 

“Greece expects aid of you—she has tasted 
your bounty and looks for a continuance of it, and 
i will venture to say, that of those encainped on 
her sea-shore, thousands of women and children 
are now watching every sail that comes from the 
west, and flattering themselves with the hope that 
it may be an American ship with provisions for 
them.” 

This suggestion has given birth to the following 
beautiful poetical effusion, which first appeared in 
the Connecticut Courant :-—[¥. ¥. American. 

On the steep coast they stand 
And watch the tossing sea, 

For the banner of our glorious land, 
Ihe land of tiberty : 

When on the misty deep, 
Like a dark speck it seems, 

They trace its clustering stars, and weep, 
And bless their pitying beams. 

Why throng those widow’d ones, 
With wild and eager tread ? 

Where are your mother’s stately sons ? 
Her sons are with the dead, 

That naked orphan train, 
With want and famine pale, 

Why rush they near the sounding main ? 
They watch our country’s sail, 

Why gaze, as once the band 
Which Israel’s desert spread, 

Gaz’d fainting on that Saviour’s hand 
Which dealt the broken bread ? 

Firm Sparta’s crest is low— 
Bright Athens in the dust, 

And o’er their homes the Moslem foe 
Exults in pride and lust. 

Phat chme which threw her robe 
OF classic Ti git o’er all, 

Vhose bards and sages bade the globe 

To a high festival, 

Bread and a garment needs : 

Awake our Pather’s Land ! 

And white her struggling bosem bleeds, 

Extend thy healing band. 


The Arts.—The arts in themselves are too 


amiable to need recommendation to the fair | 


sex; all the objects they offer to their view have 
some analogy with woman, aod are hke them 
adorned with the brightest colours. 

The mind is generally soothed by those ima- 
ges which poetry, painting and music trace out 
to it. especially if they are feund to agree with 
purity of manners 
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The subjoined atticle | contains many just and | de cited spirits now am a brilliant con- 
appropriate sentiments, and will excite in the mind | stellation in Heaven. Or if a retrospective 
of the reader some salutary reflections. view present the mournful scene of a family 

NOON OF LIFE. circled round the death-bed of a beloved 

Man, at the meridian of his earthly pil- | and venerable parent, receiving the dying 
grimage. may very properly be compared _ benediction of undying affection—or if it 
to 6 eaucller 68 de cenihehtennaent aati. | represent the most affecting scene of all, 
faction in contemplating his toilsome ascent | the closing eyes of a young father ora 
to the summit, is often great in proportion youthful mother, glimmering alternately on 
to the difficulties he we to surmount. and the bosom friend and the unconscious smi 
the obstacles he had to remove. And be- | ling infant, that formed affection’s holiest, 
sides the satisfaction that arises from these | Strongest link between them—even a recur 
considerations, he feels in his elevated situ- | rence toa scene like this, though it mantle 
ation a kind of self-complacency and sub- | the mind in sensitiveness, cannot envelope 
limity of thought with which the humble | !ts mid-day vigor and brightness in anguish 
vale could not inspire him. ‘These sensa- | and despair. ‘To look back from the meri- 
tions very naturally proceed from the ex- | dian of life on scenes like these, may soften 
tent of his prospect, and the variegated | the turbulent and aspiring passions of the 
scenery which surrounds him. Thus ex-| mind; but it is the recollection of guilt, 
alted, his eye is the organ toconvey pleasure | Vice, revenge, hypocrisy, malignity, revi 
to his fancy ; his heart glows with gratitude | ling, and the black catalogue of vicious pro- 
in the contemplation of the beauties of na- | pensities, that makes reflection so painful 
ture and art, blended together, and spread- | at this period of existence. As a traveller 
ing far benéath his fectanand his soul, as if | on the summit of a mountain ts occupied 
| doubly conscious of its immor tality, seems | on the ascent or descent, so the noon of life 
| almost anxious to dissolve its union with the | is a turning point, and atno period is the 
| body, and float triumphant on the pure | mind so frequently changing from examin- 

cerulean. ing what has been, to glance at that which is 
So, at the noon of life, man alternately | to come. : : 
; looks back even to childhood, to the earliest | _In looking down the declivity of the hill 
thing or action that memory has recorded ; | of life, though the verge 18 bounded by the 
and forward to the dissolution of mortality, | grave, still there are pictured in the imagi 
when the connexion between terrestrial and | nation of the sojourner many happy seats 
celestial properties can no longer exist. But | and tranquil spots, where a temporary rest 
beyond these two points. cither in retro- | may be enjoyed; and though man knows 
spection or anticipation, how vast soever | where his journey will inevitably end, he has 
may be the conceptions of the mind or ex- | the happy faculty always to expect another 
tensive the flights of fancy, reason can | year of pilgrim age. But although life com 
exercise no definite power. Can any facul- | mences and ends as it does, rising toa cer 
ty of t! ie wind go back beyond the research- tain height, and then desce nding to the dark 
} 
} 





es of memory? Orcan reason look forward | Valley of death—and though man’s brightest 
farther than the confines of the grave, the | pe!ceptions are veiled in linpervions clouds, 
extreme landmark of human knowledge? | Itisone of the wisest plans in the Divine 
If the brightest visions of the mind in its | economy, that his present existence is thus 
most vigorous epoch of existence here, are | surrounded with barriers that reason can 





only dim pereeption rising out of a dark | never penetrate. It is the nature of man 
mist in the east, if we may so speak, and | to draw his comforts from the fountain of 
descending in an impenetrable cloud in the | Hope; anc if more certainty could beam on 
west—if these are the noon-day visions of his present existence, it would diminish his 
| man, what are his morning and evening happiness. He does not look with horror on 
dreams? ; ~ | the grave, whe confidently believes it is 
| But to continue our similitude: When **Man’s subterranean road to bliss.” 
on the top of the hill of existence, in glan- | Nor does he repine because his noon-day 
cing bae k thr rough the vista of that portion | prospects are circumscribed, who feels as 
already passed, the only rational and per- | sured that the soul will be invested, in it 
manent satisfaction to be derived, is from | higher existence, with a mantle of radian: 
the recollection of worthy actions that re- | Nantucket Jnguirer. 
; sulted from good motives, and from the 
| remembrance of having met with becoming 
fortitude all the changes of fortune and | PFash your salads in sclt water. 
vicissitudes of life. They who have shroud- If you have no particular ambition to de 
ed the cold but beautiful pledges of affec- | vour insects, (as the giant Graganatua did 
tion, and resigned to the tomb the smiling | pilgrims, according to Rabelais,) with your 
casket that enshrined the infant mind,under | salads, c¢: abbages, &c. you will steep them 
the influence of a just sense of man’s fugi- | a few minutes in salt” water before boiling 
| tive state, and an unshaken reliance onthe | or eating. Clean water from the sea, or . 
| wisdom and goodness of the great fafher of | solution of common salt, will answer equal 
| all—notwithstanding the ties of love and | ly well. You may wash your vegetables a 
| humanity were severed and vibrated in an- | second time in clean fresh s ater, and the 
guish—can derive, not barely consolation | same salt water will answer for severat 
trom the recollection of the afflictive scene, | times if it be strained imm: diatly after, and 
| buteyen a glow of transport, that the little | decanted immediately before you use it, 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
This period in the history of the world is 
highly interesting; it is in fact the romance 
of real life. The fantastic superstition, the 
heroism, the feudal splendor, the devotion 
in battle, in faith be in love, which cha- 
racterized those times, form a striking con- 
trast with the coldness, the hypocrisy, and 
the refinement of modern days. Historians 
nave distinguished those times by the appel- 
lation of the barbarous ages, and we are ve- 
ry ready to echo the term with much self- 
satisfaction, congratulating ourselves the 
while, on the superior refinement of our 


little more about these barbarous ages, and 
take the trouble to learn what is the proper 
meaning of barbarity, we should not be 
quite so oracular on the subject. We are 
told, and truly, that a leading trait of po- 
lished life, is the allotment to woman of her 
proper rank in society; and it is added, in 
confirmation, that amongst all savage na- 
tions, the situation of woman is deplorably 
wretched. Apply then this touch-stone to 
the feudal ages. Has there ever been a pe- 
riod when woman held a higher rank, or a 
more despotic sway than in the good old 
days of chivalry? ‘The sway of woman in 
ihe barbarous ages, was the sway of beauty 
and of love. The lady sat in her bower ; her 
knight knelt before her, vowed his truth, 
and pledged himself to conquer in ber name, 
and fur her sake to be merciful to the con- 
quered. She sat in her latticed window, 
and listened to his parting roundelay, and 
the receding tramp of his steed, as he went 
forth to the battle. She sat in her father’s 
hall, and he laid at her feet the trophies of 
his strong rightarm. She sat in the tourna- 
ment te see him, with his good lance, over- 
throw all competitors, and her own fair 
hand encircled his brow with the wreath of 
triumph; and then the Gothic chapel rung 
with the bridal bymn as the brave and the 
beautiful stood before the sacred altar, and 
the grey priest 

“Bound the holy knot before St. Mary’s shrine, 

Which makes a paradise on earth when hands 

and hearts entwine.” 

And this was in barbarous ages. We 
wish most heartily that our own refined 
age had a little tinge of this barbarity. In 
the present day, when poor little Cupid’s 
back is well nigh broken by his loads of L. 
$. D. ; when he bears, as Mr. Croly tells us, 

«*___ A brow of care and’gloom 
Fix’d upoone the earthlye moulde, 
Thinking onne the sullene guide.” 

Now that he carries a pocket-book in one 
hand, and a market-basket in the other, we 
doubt much whether modern lovers would 
run the risk of a mortal encounter, or even 
a broken head, for a bright smile, or a kind 
word. We have our doubts too, whether 
the ladies, (we cry ages’ if we are wrong) 
would praise courtly valor, lofty birth, and 
devoted love, so much as a splendidly fui- 
nished house and a dazzling equipage. 
Now-a-days it is a **bank-note worid,”’ as 
one of our finest wits and first-rate poets 
has happily christened i. —L.V. V. Eng. 





Perhaps if we knew a | 
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POETRY. __ 











[From the Forget me Not.} 
Evening Song of the Tyrolesse Peasants.* 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 
Come to the Sun-set Tree ! 
The day is past and gone ; 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done. 
The twilight-star to Heaven, 
And the summer dew to flowers, 
And rest to us is given 
By the cool soft evening hours. 
Sweet is the bour of rest ! 
Pleasant the wind’s low sigh, 
And the gleaming of the west, 
And the turf whereon we lie. 
When the burden and the heat 
Of labor's task are o’er ; 
And kindly voices greet 
The tired one at his door. 
Come to the Sun-set Tree ! 
The day is past and gone ; 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done: 
Yes, tuneful is the sound 
That dwells in whispering bouglis ; 
Welcome the freshness round, 
And the gale that fans our brows. 
But rest, more sweet and still 
Than ever night-fall gave, 
Our longing hearts shall fill, 
In the world beyond the grave. 
There shall no tempest blow, 
No scorching noon-tides heat ; 
There shall be no more saow, 
No weary wandering feet. 
And we will lift our trusting eyes, 
From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, 
‘To the sabbath of our God. 
Come to the Sun-set Tree ! 
The day is past and gone ; 
The woodian’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done. 





* © The loved hour of repose is striking. 
come to the Sun-set Tree.” See Captain Sherer’s 
interesting Notes and Reflections during a Ramble 
in Germany. 





TO MY MOTHER. 

Sleep, mother, sleep ! in slumber blest, 
It joys my heart to see thee rest. 
Unfelt, in sleep, thy load of sorrow, 
Breathe free and thoughUess of to. morrow ; 
And long and light thy slumbers last, 
In happy dreams forget the past. 

Sleep, mother, sleep! in slumber blest, 

It joys my heart to see thee rest. 


Many’s the night she waked for me, 

To nurse my helpless infancy ! 

While cradled on her patient arms, 

She hushed me with the mother’s charms. 
Sleep. mother, sleep ! in slumber blest, 
It joys my heart to sce thee rest, 


And be it mine to soothe thy age 
With tender care thy grief assuage ; 
‘This hope is left to poorest poor, 
And richest child can do no more. 
Sleep, mother, sleep! in slumber blest, 
It joys my heart to see thee rest. 
Miss Edgeworth. 





Eritars on Joun Darpey, 
By the Bishop of Rochester. 
Thiz Sheffield rais’d, to Dryden’s ashes just, 
‘There fix’d his name, and there his laurell’d bust. 
What else the Muse in marble might express, 
Is known already, Pyaise would make him less. 





-_—— — 


[The fellowing lines are founded on the story of 
an English gentleman and his lady, who were on 
their passage to the East Indies, in one of the ves- 
sels of an English fleet. For some particular rea- 
sons, they left the vessel and went on board the 


| admiral’s ship, leaving two young children in the 


EE 


care of a negro servant, who was about eighteea 
years of age. In a violent storm the ship contain- 
ing the two children was fast sinking when a boat 
arrived from the admiral’s ship for their relief The 
crew eagerly crowded to the beat—but the negro 
boy finding there was enly room enough for him- 
self alone, or the two children, generously put them 
on board and remained on the wreck himself, 


' which, with the generous boy, was immediately in 
_ guifed in the ocean j 


Let us | 


Tremendous howls the angry blast ! 
The boldest hearts with terror quake ! 
High o’er the vessel’s tottering mast, 
The liquid mountains freely break ! 
Each eye is fix’d in wild despair, 
And death displays his terrors there ! 
Now plunging in the dread abyss, 
They pierce the bosom of the deep~ 
Now rise where vivid lightnings hiss, 
And seem the murky clouds to sweep, 
Through the dark waste dread thunders roll, 
And horror chills the frightened soul. 


See on the deck young Murco stands, 
(Two blooming cherubs by his side, 
Entrusted to his faithful hands ; 
A mother’s joy, a father’s pride.) 
Though black his skin as shades of night, 
His heart is fair—his soul is white. 


Each to the yawl with rapture flies, 
Except the noble gen’rous boy, 
** Go lovely infants—go” he cries, 
** And give your anxious parents joy, 
No mother will for Murco weep, 
When fate entombs him in the deep. 
I have no friends for me to grieve, 
No sister kind my fate shall mourn— 
No breast for me a sigh will heave, 
No bosom friend waits my return !” 
He said, and singing, sought the shore, 
Where toil and slavery vex his soul no more. 





FROM HALLECK’S FANNY. 
There are some happy moments in this lone 
And desolate world of ours, that well repay 
The toil of struggling through it and atone 
For many a long sad night and weary day. 
They come upon the mind like some wild air 
Of distant music, when we know not where, 


Or whence the sounds are brought from, and the 
ower 
Though brief is boundless. Thus far future home 
Oft dream’d of, sparkless near—its rose wreath’d 
bower, 
And cloudless skies before us; we become 
Chang’d in the instant—all gold leaf and gitding—. 
This is, in vulgar phrase, called Castle-building. 





THE PROVINCE OF WOMEN. 
BY HANNAH MORE. 
As some fair violet, loveliest of the glade, 


| Sheds its mild fragrance on the lonely shade, 


ee 


Withdraws its modest head from public sight, 

Nor courts the sun, nor seeks the glare of light ;.. 
Should some rude hand profanely dare intrude, 
And bear its beauties from its native wood, 
E.xpos’d abroad, its languid colors fly, 

Its form decays, and all its odours die. 

So Woman, born to dignify retreat, 

Unknown to flourish, and unseen be great, 

To give domestic life its sweetest charm, ~ 

With softest polish, and with virtue warm, 

Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 

Should seek but Heaven’s applauses and her own 
Should dread no blame but that which crimes im+ 


pat, 
The censures of a self-condemning heart. 


